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AN OPEN VERSUS A CLOSED SHOP. 

BY JOHN BASCOM, LECTURER ON SOCIOLOGY IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 



An "open " as opposed to a " closed " shop is a phrase which 
has caught the ear of managers and created a sudden flurry in the 
labor-movement. It casts a deceptive light on the controversy 
between labor and capital. Without in any way altering the 
claims of the two parties, it creates a passing impression in favor 
of one of them. An open shop suggests liberty and a closed shop 
tyranny. Yet an open shop can only mean one in which those 
who enter and those who leave do so at the suggestion of the 
employer. Its freedom is the freedom of the man who keeps it. 
The closed shop suggests the absolute control of union men; 
yet the government of union men is constantly pushing toward 
methods whose defence rests on the interests of the entire work- 
ing class, and on the reconciliation of those interests with the in- 
terests of the community at large. The liberty contemplated is 
the fullest liberty possible. The words, " an open versus a closed 
shop," give a factitious coloring to the entire question. If we 
substitute for them the far more descriptive phrase, "an un- 
organized as opposed to an organized shop," the illusion dis- 
appears, and we are thrown back on the old problem. 

The labor-movement stands for an immense social gain. That 
the laboring class, which has long suffered social depression and 
been without any adequate protection against extreme pressure, 
should make a well-advised and patient effort for their own relief 
is a fact of first importance in human history. The partial suc- 
cess of this movement in England, during a century of hard 
struggle, settles it as a force which must henceforward be dealt 
with as an established tendency. Indeed, it is becoming an ac- 
cepted truism with employers that trade-unions are well enough, 
only their particular action at a given time is ill-advised. 
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We have reached a period, and the sooner we recognize the fact 
the better, in which the questions that lie between management 
and labor call for careful consideration and a settlement of the 
principles involved in them. This is a demand in the interest of 
both parties. Neither of them alone is in a condition to under- 
stand or to settle their respective claims. The phrase, " an open 
versus a closed shop," tends still farther to confuse the contro- 
versy and postpone its adjustment. 

This adjustment is of vital interest to the parties to it and to 
the entire community. The losses, errors and vexations which 
attend on the formation of new social relations are of small im- 
portance compared with the gains that go with them. That labor 
and management should be put on more harmonious terms with 
each other, and that this advance is delayed by the hostility of so 
many managers to trade-unions, are facts that stand plainly out 
in the present disturbed relations. 

A fundamental reconciliation called for is involved in the words 
" an open and a closed shop." Who are the parties whose inter- 
ests are to be adjusted in organizing production? Besides the 
combinations on either side between employees and between em- 
ployers, there are other workmen and other managers who cling 
to individual liberty, and prefer to remain as long as possible on 
the basis of personal adjustments. This class among workmen 
are favored by employers and played off against the unions. 
They thus come to be cordially disliked by the unions and are 
pushed aside as having no standing in the controversy. The open 
shop of the employer gives to this class the upper hand. The 
closed shop of the unions denies them all footing. Till this ques- 
tion between unions and non-union men is settled, there is sure 
to be aggression, and so violence, on either hand. The offer 
of a non-unionist to take the place of a unionist is regarded by 
the latter as intermeddling; and it is so far antagonistic as to 
render nugatory the primary idea of the union — a collective bar- 
gain. There is an hostility between these two attitudes which 
can only be overcome by finding some just method of reconcilia- 
tion. This calls for dispassionate consideration by all the parties 
to the strife, both those who would cling to the old ways and those 
who would replace them by new ones. The underlying principle 
which must harmonize these conflicting tendencies, is the public 
welfare. 
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In the steel industry, a bold, determined man, who had fallen 
out with the unions, made it his business to organize poorer 
workmen, and by their aid to " break " the strikes of the unions. 
In doing this, he showed much ability and courage; yet his action 
is to be judged, not by these qualities, but by the relation it bore 
to the welfare of the class to which he belonged. The rightful- 
ness of action between men and between classes is determined by 
its relation to progress. He who opposes social development does 
so at his peril. A minority, in pursuit of the public welfare, has 
more claims on public support than a majority opposed to it. 
Such a minority, if successful, will increase the sum of liberty; 
while the majority, by prevailing, will reduce it. All personal 
freedom which is not obviously inimical to progress is to be 
watched over; and here lies the solution of the question between 
unions and non-union men. Both theory and experience attach 
a high value to unions, yet the union cannot be forced at once on 
all workmen. The right of personal liberty remains, till it be- 
gins to be manifestly opposed to joint action. There is thus at 
this point a constant change of claims, and a growing rightful- 
ness in unions as they reach the foreground. It is time that the 
rights of these two classes of workmen were both recognized, and 
held in an amicable form. The hostility between labor and 
management prevents this. Management espouses the defence 
of the independent workman, and pushes his claims in a way 
that renders null the labor of the unions. The non-union man 
is thus made to block the growth of an entire class. 

The present strife between labor and capital embarrasses every 
question of rightfulness between the two parties to production, 
and prevents any just apprehension of the differences which divide 
them. The measures suitable to war are not those fitted to peace. 
Let laborers and managers address themselves to the question, 
What are the relations best fitted to promote the general wel- 
fare? Difficulties would then begin at once to give way and 
would shortly disappear. Managers, by the eagerness with which 
they insist on retaining power and excluding counsel, foment 
the strife which blinds both parties to the sense of rightfulness. 
Peace would awaken new feelings, open up another set of con- 
siderations, and greatly widen knowledge. 

Many of the faults met with in the unions, and bitterly com- 
plained of by employers, find their explanation in the senti- 
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ments incident to a state of war. Measures in themselves wrong 
commend themselves to workmen because they are weapons — only 
too few — in carrying on a strife in which the workmen are often 
taken at disadvantage and hard pressed. They are ready to 
neglect claims and inflict injuries, because they are fighting for 
existence. They cannot afford to wage war gingerly. Let the 
unions be once honestly recognized, and their members would be 
prepared to consider those questions involved in the common pros- 
perity. Workmen have not been desirous of a corporate exist- 
ence, because they feared the legal liabilities attached to it. They 
were stripped for the fight and wished no new incumbrances. 
Give them the sense of fair dealing, and this feeling would pass 
away. The contest is already too unequal to be farther burdened, 
as things now are. 

Workmen are complained of as needlessly limiting production, 
and, when its conditions are already critical, of still farther 
embarrassing them by new claims. Managers herein forget that 
they create the circumstances under which methods take on the 
form of war measures. In war, we do not wait for the enemy to 
get ready; we strike as best we can and when we can. Oftentimes, 
the manager has been so long forgetful of the rights of the work- 
man that he is surprised, grieved, angered to find them spring up 
like serpents in his path. Let us have peace and deliberation, and 
our notions will alter as to what is wise. The larger the output, 
the more successful the enterprise, the better for the workman, 
if the division of returns is acceptable, if the prosperity achieved 
is the common prosperity. We have not to go far to understand 
the satisfaction which one feels in impeding the production of 
those who unscrupulously appropriate the fruits of his labor. 
There is much simplicity in the censure of the manager who finds 
fault with workmen for lack of interest in their work, when he 
has given little attention to their claims. A first step toward a 
mutual understanding is consultation; strife only perverts the 
thoughts more and more. 

Trade-unions are censured for putting superior labor on the 
same footing with inferior labor. The incentives and rewards of 
enterprise are thus greatly reduced. It is not easy to determine 
how the motives to industry can be fully retained in connection 
with restraints on the hours of labor and on overwork. This is a 
phase of the laboi question which can only be arranged by careful 
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deliberation, and by the conviction that the methods accepted will 
be employed in good faith, and not bent to a personal end. It is 
certainly not more for the interest of workmen than it is for the 
interest of managers, that distinctions in the quality of labor 
should be overlooked. Each has a right to demand that the dif- 
ferences between laborers in efficiency shall not be lost sight of, 
and shall not be used as a means of reducing wages. Give us 
quiet consultation, and we may be able, at least in part, to recon- 
cile the claims of the weak and the strong. The inferior are not 
to be used to settle the pay of the superior, nor are the superior 
to be compelled to reduce their labor to the standard of the in- 
ferior. Both policy and good-will may now impel the union to 
shelter the poorest workmen, lest these workmen should be left 
ready to break down its efforts for improved wages. 

A kindred discussion has arisen in connection with appren- 
tices. The number to be admitted to any department of labor is 
not a question to be pulled hither and thither, as the interests of 
contending parties may prompt. Managers, wishing sharp compe- 
tition among laborers, may prefer a good supply of apprentices; 
and trained workmen may desire to keep the number down. The 
community at large has also a direct interest in the question. 
Any unnecessary restriction as to the pursuit of any occupation 
narrows the general choice, and tends to congestion in the less 
favored forms of labor. The community cannot advantageously 
allow labor and capital, even when agreed, to limit production 
and raise prices by a reduction of employment. A delicate ques- 
tion of this sort properly comes under principles of liberty 
applicable to the community at large. 

The narrow and personal character now given to the conten- 
tion between labor and management indisposes both parties to 
arbitration. When managers affirm that they have nothing to 
arbitrate, they usually mean that they are so confident of their 
own power that they do not care to run any risk by arbitration. 
Workmen are generally more disposed to arbitration, as being 
less able to bear the delays and risks of strife. Yet workmen may 
hesitate, so keenly aware are they of the interested and unsym- 
pathetic feeling which pervades the community at large. They 
have a strong undercurrent of custom, conventional sentiment 
and interest to confront. 

The desirability of a judicial tribunal, such as is found in New 
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Zealand, becomes manifest, when we confront conditions so un- 
favorable to sound counsel and speedy action as those which 
prevail with us. A tribunal should be always open whose office 
it should be to adjust the claims of both parties to each other, to 
watch over the interests of the entire community, and to carry 
events forward in the wisest practicable way. The decisions of 
such a tribunal should cover all interests and define all obliga- 
tions, both those of the unions and those of laborers outside of 
the unions. 

Under this system, principles begin at once to be established, 
experience is accumulated, errors are corrected, and the feelings 
of all classes begin to shape themselves to new conditions. Dis- 
cussions bearing on the general welfare take the place of passion 
and personal prejudices. A new development sets in, and, as 
strife ceases, good-will comes to prevail. If we have any faith 
in human counsel, here is an opportunity for its wide application. 
The magnitude of the interests which would be affected by it in 
this country may be a reason for delay, but certainly not for 
blind disregard. We may well claim that the firm footing of the 
unions should at once be recognized, and action be suited to them 
with as much breadth and deliberation as are possible. 

John Basoom. 



